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electricity is always associated with the same quantity of
chemical action, he invented the voltameter as an instru-
ment for determining quantities of electricity by measuring
the quantity of chemical decomposition they could produce.
He found that the instruments sometimes gave anomalous
results, owing to the absorption of gases by the metal elec-
trodes, and "the power of Metals and other Solids to induce
the Combination of Gaseous Bodies."    So he turned aside
in order to examine the phenomena of catalysis.    At the
beginning of his next paper, published in January, 1834,
he explains the new terminology he has devised, with the
help of friends, for the description of the phenomena of
electro-chemistry.    The words electrolyte^ electrolyse^  elec-
trode^ cathode^ anode^ cation^ anwn and ion are used for the
first time.   When Faraday wanted a new term he usually
sent a careful description of his recuirements to Whewell.
The famous terminology of electrolysis was chiefly due to
Whewell's excellent etymological taste.    Faraday wanted
an alternative for "pole" which contained no implication of
influence.    "Electrode" meant merely the "way for the
current."   The "ions" were the travelling substances which
appeared   at   the   electrodes   during   the   decomposition.
Faraday did not apply the name to each individual travelling
particle.   It was a collective name.   He connected a number
of electrolytic baths in series so the same current could be
sent through all of them.   He placed a different electrolyte
in each bath, and compared the relative amounts of the
substances liberated by the same current in the different
electrolytes.    He found that the masses of the substances
liberated in the various  baths are in the ratio of their
chemical equivalents.   He had already shown that the mass
of any substance liberated was proportional to the quantity
of electricity which had passed through the electrolyte.
These two laws and his conception of ionization (which
was originally a collective, not an individual term) led him
to a number of sublime speculations. "It is -probable that
all our present elementary bodies are ions." "The simple
substances . . . will probably form the first group, and
the acids and bases . . . the second group." "I think I